impatience about the wind and the weather, and made less difficulties, than any of the rest of the party."
And yet he and they had some cause for complaint. They were packed like herrings in a barrel. The Northumberland, it was said, had been arrested on her way back from India in order to convey Napoleon; all the water on board, it was alleged, had also been to India, was discolored and tainted, as well as short iri quantity. They had the gloomiest prospects to face in the future. A little fretfulness, then, would not have been inexcusable, at any rate on the part of the two French ladies. But they appear to have been fairly patient, and at any rate not to have attracted the particular censure of the fastidious Cockburn.
The admiral himself cannot have been entirely at his ease. His crew were in a state of scarcely suppressed mutiny. They refused to get up anchor at Portsmouth, until a large military force was brought on board to compel them. On the voyage their language and conduct were beyond description; they thought nothing of striking the midshipmen. A guard was placed outside the Emperor's cabin to prevent communication between the captive and the crew. Napoleon is said to have told Cockburn that he did not doubt that he could get many to join him. What between teaching manners to Napoleon and discipline to his crew, Sir George's position can scarcely have been a sinecure.
Napoleon landed at St. Helena exactly three months after his surrender to Maitland. But he remained in charge of the admiral until a new governor should arrive, for the actual governor, Mr. Wilks, be-last, so decently did he comport himself that he earned from the admiral the tribute that " he has throughout shown far less
